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In the country we lost touch with the Western worldi^It was
Asia, with the smell and colour and silence of the East.
caravan moved slowly in the valley, like a picture in the Arabian
But at Boudja, and later at Bournabat, we were astonished to see
English-looking girls in summer frocks carrying tennis rackets and
appearing as though they had just left Surbiton.
These two villages were inhabited by British merchants who had been
long settled there as traders in oriental carpets, spices, raisins, dates,
and all the merchandise of the East. We called on one of them at
Bournabat, and I rubbed my eyes when, with Asia Minor at the gate,
we drove up to a house that might have been transplanted from
Clapham Park in the early Victorian period, when Cubitt was building'
for a rich middle class.
The house was furnished like that, except for some bear-skins and
hunting trophies,- and the two old ladies and one old gentleman who
gave us tea might have been transported on a magic carpet from a tea
party in the time of the "Newcomes". We had toasted muffins, and the
stouter of the two old ladies (who wore a little lace cap and sat stiffly
against an antimacassar, in a chintz-covered chair) asked whether we
would take one or two lumps of sugar. Tony, who was beginning to feel
an exile from civilisation,beamed withhappiness at this Englishlife again.
The old gentleman had been the greatest trader in Asia Minor, and in
his younger days had hunted with Turkish peasants in the mountains.
He loved the Turk still, though he deplored the cruelties they had done
to the Christian populations in the war. For the Greeks he had pity and
dreadful forebodings. He knew something of what was happening
behind the Turkish lines, with Mustapha Kemal. There would be no
peace, he said, until they had Smyrna back again. The Greeks had
claimed too much. Venizelos had lost his head. Lloyd George . . .
The old man sighed, and fell into gloomy silence.
"I'm afraid of the future," he said presently. "Nobody will listen to
my advice. The Greeks think I am pro-Turk. What I want is a just
peace, and above all, peace. This is only an armed truce." He told me
many things about the situation which filled me with uneasiness. I
promised to see him again, but after a few days we left Smyrna for
Athens.
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BEAUTY OF ATHENS
We travelled in a little steam yacht which had once been Vanderbilt%
and now was a Greek passenger ship called Polikos. It was crowded